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’ HORTICULTURE 


PHLOX 


We invite you to see our Phlox now 
while they are in bloom. We have many 
varieties and many different shades of 
color. If you care for bright colors, you 
will enjoy seeing Phlox Debs inebloom. 
The plants are growing at our perennial 
department on the main road between 
North Abington and Rockland. Phlox 
may be transplanted at any time now. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





| Hardy Yew 


Hicks’ Yew (Taxus media 
hicksii), a hybrid between 
the Japanese and English 
Yew, has the columnar 
form of the Irish Yew, and 
is hardy in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Produces the same 
delightful effects in Ameri- 
can gardens as the Irish 
Yew does in English gar- 
dens. 

The original plant in our 
nurseries is 24 years old 
~j and a little less than 6 feet 
= | high. 

| 1tol¥, ft. specimens $5 


Home Landscapes 

Our catalogue, a delight- 

fully written reference book 

on the best trees, shrubs 
- and other plants for Ameri- 

--/ can gardens will be sent 
-| free on request. 








To 








Hicks Nurseries 











Westbury, L. I., New York 
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THOSE TREES 


should be properly balanced and 
pruned at this season. Fertiliza- 
tion and root pruning rejuvenate 
older trees. Shrubs pruned now 
by our system react quickly. 


- Phone University 7495 or write 


Harvard ‘Tree 
& Shrub Service 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


— 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) : 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly harJy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americad 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate mr 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





The Gladiolus exhibition held in 
Horticultural Hall, August 15, 16 and 
1, by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in cooperation with the 
New England Gladiolus Society was 
in point of arrangement the most not- 
able exhibition of the kind ever seen 
in this country. It is true that there 
were fewer flowers than the year be- 
fore, as a result of the long continued 
drought, and that on the whole the 
quality was not so good as usual but 
om the other hand there was a con- 
gicnous lack of inferior blooms. The 
ahibitors had shown marked dis- 
qimination and a commendable de- 
gee of restraint in sending only their 
best blooms. This fact, combined 
vith the new method of arrangement 
made the show noteworthy. 

The number of decorative baskets 
md yases entered for competition far 
eaeeeded that of any previous year, 
md there was keener competition in 
these elasses than in any others. The 
basket displays, many of which were 
admirably done, were set up on round 
lables, a single basket to a table. 

In the main exhibition hall, occu- 
pied by the New England Gladiolus 
Society, the tables were set up in 
double rows with a raised platform 
down the center. By this plan the 
mmber of aisles was reduced, but a 
very much larger area of table space 
vas obtained. The elevation of the 
vases down the center did away with 
the monotonous flat appearance of 
he tables, creating an effect which 
alled forth much favorable com- 
ment. The tables were covered with 
pulverized peat instead of paper, as 
former years, and green denim 
misked the sides. The peat was neu- 
tal in color and quickly absorbed 
ay Water that was spilled. It was 
w¢wanimous opinion of all who vis- 
ited the hall that this show marked 
2 oy forward step in arrange- 























There was keen competition for 
‘the silver cup offered by Presi- 
Albert C. Burrage of the Mas- 

on. Horticultural Society, and 
: Society ’s gold medal, both of 

Were won by A. L. Stephen of 








Waban. Mr. Stephen’s Gladioli were 
artistically staged in front of tall 
evergreen trees, while evergreen foli- 
age was used to form a pleasing con- 
trast to the blooms. The quality of 
the flowers shown by Mr. Stephen 
has seldom been surpassed. 

Clark W. Brown of Ashland was 
awarded the Society’s silver medal, 
and Mrs. M. B. Hawkes of Benning- 
ton, Vt., the bronze medal. 

Many visitors found the basket ar- 
rangements a revelation as to the 
decorative possibilities of Gladioli. 
Most of the baskets were open to 
criticism as being too crowded, but 
the general effect was good. Mrs. 
Hawkes won the first prize for the 
best arrangement of Gladioli other 
than Primulinus varieties; Sunbeam 
Farms, Beach Bluffs, the second prize. 
The Symphony Flower Shop of Bos- 
ton and Mrs. B. Hammond Tracy of 
Wenham were the winners in the con- 
test of Primulinus Hybrids in a bas- 
ket or other receptacle. 

Few flowers exhibited at the show 
received greater attention than the 


Sunbeam Farm’s basket of glowing 
red Gladioli of large size and great 
substance. Owing to a mistake these 
flowers were originally labeled Vir- 
ginia, but A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, 
Ind., who was present throughout the 
show, immediately identified them as 
the variety Scarlet Princeps origin- 
ated by him. 

H. E. Meader, of Dover, N. H,, 
entered several seedlings, among 
them Red Cloud, which were honored 
by the judges. 

W. N. Craig, of Weymouth, set up 
a very large and handsome collection 
of Kunderd varieties, backed by ever- 
greens and palms. He was given the 
first prize in Class No. 33 by the New 
England Society. 

The New England Society’s ster- 
ling silver vase, awarded to the ex- 
hibitor winning the largest number 
of points in the combined exhibition, 
went to the North River Farms of 
Marshfield. 

Conspicuous among the exhibitors, 
in addition to those mentioned, were 
the following: William Purple, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y.; J. A. Kemp, Little Sil- 
ver, N. J.; Stanley Thorpe, Medway; 
F. F. & F. O. Shepardson, Mansfield; 





THE EXHIBIT WHICH WON THE PRESIDENT’S CUP AT THE 
BOSTON GLADIOLUS SHOW 
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Harold Gurney, Whitman; Mrs. M. 
Hayward, Ipswich; B. & A. Norley, 
Roslindale; A. T. & A. C. Scott, East 
Weymouth; Mr. and Mrs. Davis, 
Stoneham; John Zeestraten, East 
Bridgewater; Robert Lapthorn, Camp- 
ello; E. N. Fischer, Jamaica Plain; E. 
Parker Hawes, Roslindale; Bonney 
Gardens, Washington; B. Halsey 
Spencer, Meadowbrook; Mrs. C. M. 
Collier-Young, Stoneham; Dr. B. M. 
Latham, Mansfield; Ford Gardens, 
East Bridgewater; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
E. Clark, Sharon; Harvard Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge; Thomas Cogger, 
Melrose. 


The National Gladiolus Show 


The annual exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society was held 
in cooperation with the New York 
Horticultural Society in the new hall 
of the Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, Saturday and Sun- 
day, August 23 and 24. The number 
of entries was very large, but the 
quality was hardly up to standard, 
many small flowers being seen. There 
was no attempt at decorative displays 
on a large seale, as at the Boston 
Show, although several exhibits were 
set up very tastefully. The largest ex- 
hibit came from the St. Thomas Hor- 
ticultural Society, St. Thomas, Ont., 
and was admirably arranged so as to 
produce a banked effect, with tall 
vases at the back and very small 
holders in the front row. This exhibit 
was given the chief award of the 
New York Horticultural Society. 

Mrs. Margaret Breard Hawkes was 
among the leading winners, receiving 
fifteen first prizes and one second 
prize. William E. Clark, F. F. and 
F. O. Shepardson, North River Farms, 
and Eugene N. Fischer were among 
the New England winners. 

At a business meeting of the 
American Society the resignation of 
Madison Cooper as treasurer was ac- 
cepted. John Davis, of Rochester, N. 
Y., the present secretary, was elected 
to serve as treasurer also. 

The secretary reported that the 
membership in the Society had grown 
from 800 to 2,000 within a year, and 
that plans were under way for a 
permanent home for the organization, 
as well as a large testing garden. 


Canadian Gladiolus Show 


The third annual exhibition of the 
Canadian Gladiolus Society was held 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
the week of August 18. The quality 
of the flowers shown was particularly 
high. Visitors were interested almost 
as much in the flowers growing out of 
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doors as in those shown in the halls, 
as the grounds contain many trial beds. 


American Rose Society 

The announcement is made that 
the annual meeting of the American 
Rose Soeiety will be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass., on the 25th 
of September. On the afternoon of 
Sept. 24 the members are to visit the 
Arnold Arboretum and if time is 
found some of the newer Rose gar- 
dens in or near Boston will be in- 
spected. Further information will 
appear in the next issue. 


Coming Dahlia Show 

It is expected that the Dahlia ex- 
hibition to be held at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston Aug. 30 and 31 will 
be very large, as the season has been 
more favorable for Dahlias than for 
most flowers. _The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will cooperate 
with the New England Dahlia Society 
in this exhibition and entries for the 
joint exhibition may be sent to Hor- 
ticultural Hall. The New England 
Dahlia Society has selected as judges 
E. M. Bissell of Lynn, T. H. Hughes 
and E. W. Darling of New Bedford, 
Thomas J. Murphy of Peabody, 
Joseph J. Marshall of Lynn, Andrew 
J. Lufkin of Gloucester. James 
Wheeler of Natick will arrange the 
New England Dahlia Society’s ex- 
hibit. 


- North Shore Horticultural Society 


The North Shore (Mass.) Hortieul- 
tural Society has won a wide reputa- 
tion for the high character of its 
exhibitions, a reputation which was 
enhaneed by: the show held August 
26, 27, and 28. As was to be expected, 
the exhibits of Gladioli and Dahlias 
were particularly large, but the most 
noteworthy exhibit in the flower sec- 
tion was a display of Orchids set up 
by Albert C. Burrage of Manchester. 
The Orchids, which filled one end of 
the hall, were banked almost to the 
ceiling against a background of palms 
and ferns. 

Much attention was attracted by 
two large Allamandas: shown by Mrs. 
Lester Leland, and by six specimens 
of Campanula pyramidalis in tubs 
shown by Mrs. Gardner Lane. 

The vegetable exhibit was espe- 
cially well put up. The largest ex- 
hibitor was Mrs. R. T. Crane, Jr., of 
Ipswich, Robert Cameron, superin- 
tendent. This exhibit, which included 
ninety varieties, won the Burpee sil- 
ver cup for the largest and best dis- 
play. There were many other re- 
markably well grown exhibits of veg- 
etables from nearby private estates. 
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COLLECTING KALMIA§S 


How Mountain Laurel Should 
Treated When Transferred to 
the Garden 


Questions are being asked about iy 
best methods to follow when the My 
tain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is g 
lected in its native habitats and try 
planted to gardens. The whole gj 
ject was treated somewhat fully } 
the late Jackson Dawson in Gaps 
and Forest and although his artig 
appeared many years ago, his instr 
tions cannot well be improved up 


Mr. Jackson wrote as follows: 


I would never take Kalmias from the 
when they can be found in an open pasty, 
The plants are more stocky when grows 
the open, and have better roots than thy 
from woodlands. I have lifted them ag 
times, from August to November, with gy 
eral success, although I think the play 
transplanted early stand the best chance, 

As to size, I prefer plants not more thy 
twelve to eighteen inches high, but the six 
is immaterial. If a good clump of earthy 
taken up with them, well-rooted and sg 
plants three to four feet high may be tray 
planted successfully. 

How ought the plants to be treated! Fig 
of all, the roots should never be allowed & 
become dry. When collecting the plants] 
always take with me a watering-can, so ty 
I can keep the roots moist. If it is propos 
to mass the plants in a large bed the wi 
should be well prepared beforehand. If pal 
can be had it is well to use a good porta 
of this as well as some sand with the lm 
They like a sandy, peaty soil, though th 
will thrive in any good soil not too rich wit 
stable-manure; when the soil is too rich tk 
foliage will turn yellow. 

As soon as the plants are received te 
larger ones should be set where they ar 
remain, made firm in the ground and the 
oughly soaked. One watering should be sé 
cient, unless the weather is very dry, wha 
an occasional syringing may prove helpfil 
As soon as the ground begins to freezes 
good mulch of leaves should be applied, asl 
in an exposed place a few Pine or Spma 
branches stuck in the ground among tha 
will protect the foliage from burning. Pu 
the poorly rooted and small plants in fae 
in sandy loam and keep them in a close fra 
or greenhouse for a month or two, syringilf 
them often, but not too abundantly. 

At the approach of winter place them® 
a deep pit or frame and plant them o® 
nursery-beds the following spring. In t# 
beds they should have plenty of water uti 
they are established. After the first year! 
the nursery-beds the plants can be | 
readily at any time during the season, e@ 
when they are in bloom. 

The Mountain Laurel is very hard to kil 
One year I set five hundred of these shnlt 
in a bed, and as the season was late the 
were covered with leaves and brushes. lt 
the spring I could not find even one of tle 
plants. The moles and field-mice had 
in the litter and had eaten them all of 
to the ground. Having already given # 
much care to the plants, I did not like# 
throw them away, and therefore set the 
between nursery-rows. Before the end of the 
summer the greater portion of them } 
broken into growth, and in two years’ tis 
they were well-grown, stocky plants. Wie 
once well established a Mountain Lew 
plantation may be burned to the grout 
it will soon recover and make a better # 
pearance than before. ie 

No more suitable plant can be found for 
border of a wood or as an_ undergrd Li 
plantations than the Mountain Laurel. 
always attractive, whether in flower 
and it will bear more cutting than any 
shrub. 





THE SWEET PEPPER BUSH 


The Sweet Pepper Bush (Ceti 
alnifolia) has its native home ® 
swampy places, but in spite of 
fact will thrive in any ordinary & 
den soil. It is one of the few 
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ihat will flower freely with but little 
exposure to full sunlight and has the 
sdditional merit of blooming at this 
yason When flowers are scarce. Al- 
though creamy white in color, the 
it iE fowers are rather conspicuous, being 
Moni borne in long panicles. They are re- 
8 oie parkably sweet scented, and attract 
tray t numbers of bees. Indeed, Pep- 
- siMiE per Bush honey is highly esteemed by 
ly ile bee Keepers. 

ariel Clethra alnifolia is a native Amer- 
ian shrub, being found all along the 
Atlantie states, from Canada to 
Georgia. It is sometimes badly in- 
fested with red spider, which ruins 
the appearance of the leaves, but this 
ean be kept in subjection by 
graying with Aphine or Wilson’s 
0K Plant Spray. There is a Japanese 
gecies of the Sweet Pepper Bush 
(lethra barbinervis) which seems to 
be immune to the red spider and 
yhich, when it becomes more widely 
distributed, will prove doubtless the 
best of all species for garden cultiva- 
tion. 

The Sweet Pepper Bush is readily 
propagated from seeds as well as 
from euttings and by layering. 



































THE BLAZING STARS 


At the recent Gladiolus exhibition 
held by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, William E. Clark ex- 
hibited a large number of Gladioli 
mranged in vases and baskets, with 
sikes of Liatris; the combination 
ttiracted much attention. Compara- 
tively few visitors seemed to know 
this plant, although it is a perennial 
vhich has long been in cultivation 
minder the name of Blazing Star. It is 
anative American perennial bearing 
nsy-purple flowers at the top of stems 
from three to five feet tall. It is an 
interesting characteristic of the flow- 
ts that they open from the top of 
the spike down instead of from the 
bwer part of the spike up, as do 
Gladioli, Montbretias and similar 
Plants, 
There are several species, including 
L seariosa, which has large heads 
ad bright reddish seales; L. spicata, 
“hich has particularly long spikes 
il blooms earlier than the other 
and L. pyenostachya, having 
the longest spikes of all, some mea- 
wurmg 20 inches or more. A novelty 
las been introduced this year in the 
m of a white flowered Liatris 
“2 is strong growing and a dis- 
addition to garden perennials. 
The Blazing Stars are very hardy 
ind not at all particular about soil, 
“mgm almost any garden, but 
a liking for full sunshine. 
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DAHLIAS AS CUT FLOWERS 





Garden clubs which do not feature 
the arrangement of Dahlias in baskets 
or vases at their flower shows miss a 
real opportunity. Comparatively few 
persons have learned as yet how to 
arrange Dahlias successfully, and 
there is no better method by which to 
impart knowledge of this kind than 
through the exhibitions. As a rule, gar- 
den makers fail to take sufficiently 
long stems when cutting Dahlias for 
the ‘house. It is impossible to arrange 
the large flowered kinds attractively 
unless the flower heads are carried far 
above the holder. The little Pompons, 
of course, can be arranged gracefully 
even though their stems are compara- 
tively short, but it is different with the 
Cactus and Decorative types. 

Over-crowding is an almost univer- 
sal fault. All Dahlias look best when 
arranged so loosely that the individual 
form of each flower can be seen. Foli- 
age of some kind is needed as a con- 
trast. This should preferably be the 
leaves of the Dahlias, but Asparagus, 
Gypsophila and other light material 





ARRANGEMENT OF DAHLIAS IN A BASKET 


may be employed. All foliage should 
be carefully removed from the stems 
or the water will be quickly fouled. 
This necessity also requires that 
opaque holders be used, because the 
long, naked stems are not pleasing 
when seen through glass. Pottery and 
bronze vases, and even silver vases in 
some instances, may be used, but 
Dahlias are never more at home than 
when arranged in baskets. It is im- 
portant, though, that the baskets 
should have a fairly deep receptacle 
for water. 

It has been found that Dahlias keep 
best when they have opened in cool 
and cloudy weather. They do not last 
well if the weather has been very dry, 
even though it has been possible to 
apply water artificially. Flowers to be 
used for decoration, either in the house 
or at a show, should be cut early in 
the morning, and immediately put in- 
to cold water, after which they should 
go into a cool, dark room for a few 
hours before they are taken into the 
living rooms or shipped to the show 


ERMINE EO 
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rooms. The plan of dipping the stems 
into very hot water is a good pick-me- 
up, but flowers which have been re- 
vived in this manner will not last 
through a long show. 





DRYING STRAWFLOWERS 


Strawflowers or Everlastings, which 
have become very popular again, 
should be picked with long stems when 
they are only partly open, as they will 
continue to unfold after being taken 
into the house. They should not be put 
in water, but should be tied loosely in 
bunches and allowed to hang head 
down for several weeks. The stems are 
thus kept straight while the flowers 
are drying. When once dried the straw 
flowers can be placed anywhere and 
will retain their rich colors for months. 





FRAGRANCE IN THE IRIS 


In at least three recent numbers of 
Horticulture short articles have sung 
the praises of the Iris Fairy, but in 
none of them was any mention made 
of its pervading and very fine honey 
locust fragrance, which added to its 
other good qualities, surely places it 
high in the list of the very best Irises. 
The experts who write about the Iris 
so seldom tell anything about fra- 
grance that I have often wondered if 
in their search for big blooms and tall 
stems they did not fasten clothes pins 
over their noses before they ventured 
into their gardens. Fragrance is a 
matter of real importance in rating 
an Iris, and some of us who read 
would like to see more attention paid 
to it in descriptions of the different 
varieties. 

—Edward Auten, Jr. 
Princeville, Il. 





CLEMATIS PANICULATA 


Seeds of Clematis paniculata are 
best sown at this season in boxes and 
wintered in a cold frame. They will 
then come up in spring, rather spar- 
ingly at first, and not to any extent 
until July. Clematis paniculata is a 
strong-growing species, easily climbing 
fifteen to twenty feet. If allowed to 
have its way there will always be a 
space of several feet near the ground 
barely covered, and with very few 
flowering branches, with something like 
congestion at the tops. As the shoots, 
to a greater or less degree, are killed 
each winter, probably because they are 
not sufficiently matured in autumn, it 
is advisable to wait until the buds com- 
mence to show life in the Spring, then 
to select enough of the best growth and 
to cut it back to within six feet of the 
ground. The result will be healthy 
growth, well down. 
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DELPHINIUMS AT HILLCREST 





On our sunny hillside the Delphin- 
iums have grown seven and eight feet 
tall. Last season we had many seed- 
lings and they kept in continuous 
bloom. This season these plants are 
larger and their blossoms taller but 
though we shall have blooms on them 
all summer it is more of a first and 
second crop. We are saving the best 
of them for seed, cutting down the 
others close to the ground so that they 
will make a second growth. The sturdi- 
ness of our plants this year showed 
they did not suffer from the continuous 
bloom of last season. Our seeds 
came originally from many different 
sources—Pudor on Puget Sound, An- 
drews in Colorado, Blackmore and 
Langdon in England, the blue garden 
of Mrs. James in Newport and others. 

The hill where we have our finest 
flowers is lightly fertilized. We have 
had no trouble here with curled 
leaves or mildew. It is a dry, sunny 
exposure where the breezes play 
rather roughly at times with our 
beautiful tall flowers. 

On this hillside we have had one 
blossom of the pale yellow Zalil 
Delphiniums. It was not a vigorous 
plant but grew forty-two inches high 
with a branching stem and a good 
length of pale yellow blossoms. It is 
more desirable because rare than for 
any actual beauty of the flower, but if 
of a healthier growth it would be 
very pretty grown among the blue 
Delphiniums. 

In the lower flower garden where 
the soil was richer we had some 
trouble with mildew and leaf curl 


THE BAMBOO RAKE IS VERY LIGHT 


last season. The plants had beg 
there for several seasons and haj 
become congested. We separated th 
plants and have some of the heat, 
ful large white variety STOWity 
among them. But they are not doing 
so well here as formerly and do 
compare favorably with those on th 
hill. In this garden we also have th 
annual Delphiniums which are just 
ginning to blossom, and the deep, rid 
blue of the Chinense; also the whiy 
of this variety. They are growiy 
back of the golden Violas which 
hance the richness of the deep, wu 
derful Chinese blue. 

In the propagating frames was, 
box of orange colored flowers 
which I had not paid much attentin, 
thinking it was filled with some jj 
grown specimens of the scarlet buge 
Penstemon, until one of the Hillers 
boys’ observation papers came in» 
porting that among the Delphinims 
grown at Hillerest Gardens he hal 
seen a red one. I then investigate 
and found that this box of oram 
colored flowers contained the Delphiv. 
ium undicante. They were more than: 
foot high and were making good sed 
pods. In beauty they did not compar 
with the blue and white Delphinim 
but we may have some fun with tha 
next season if we can hybridize then 
with some of the other varieties 
We like to experiment with ne 
plants at Hillcrest Gardens. But the 
planting of which we dream is! 
sea of varying blue Delphiniums wi 
the white ones for the froth of th 
breakers. 

—M. R. Case, 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





BAMBOO RAKES 


Flower lovers of the gentler @ 
who do their own garden work wil 
find that their labors can be lightenel 
by the use of a bamboo rake of! 
type made in Japan. These rakes at 
extremely light, and can be used it 
long periods without causing fatigtt 
They are much stronger than might 
be supposed and with ordinary @ 
will last several seasons. 





CHINESE PRIMROSES FROM 
; SEED 


The Chinese Primrose (Primult 
sinensis) is easily grown from sé 
which can be sown in flats at th 
season. The seeds germinate rei! 
and the young plants grow rapi 
If grown on without check thes 
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should be ready to bloom by the first 
of February. These Primroses are 
among the few winter flowering 
plants that will thrive in windows 
having a northern exposure. It is 
well to remember, though, that they 
like a fairly cool temperature. 





CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLES 


Experience has proved that the 
Japanese Climbing Honeysuckles are 
much more immune to attacks of 
aphids than the European species, 
which were formerly grown rather 
freely in this country. For that 
reason the Japanese kinds, particu- 
larly the one known as Hall’s Honey- 
suckle, have become widely dissem- 
inated. The immunity from attacks 
of plant lice which this Honeysuckle 


enjoys is due probably to the hairy 
character of its leaves and young 
stems. 

The flowers are powerfully fra- 
grant, slender tubed, about an inch 
in length, and of a white color chang- 
ing to yellowish as they grow old. 
Instead of being produced in head- 
like terminal clusters they are borne 
along th: lengths of the growing 
shoots, a pair of flowers from the 
axil of each opposite leaf; so that, 
late in the season, well-developed 
fruits may be found on the lower 
part of the shoots, while blossoms are 
still opening nearer the tips. This 
Honeysuckle is sufficiently hardy and 
vigorous to be a very satisfactory 
plant in this latitude and may be 
trained to pillars, trellises and 
arbors, or allowed to ramble over 
and hide a fence and produce a pleas- 
ing effect, even when not in bloom; 
for the foliage is clean, of a dark 
green color and not covered with the 
glaucous bloom of many species. The 
leaves also usually persist and keep 
& good color until well into the 
winter. 

Other forms of Japanese Honey- 
suckle, like the varieties flexuosa 
and chinensis, have a shorter 
blooming season. There are one or 
two hardy American species which 
are attractive, although they, like the 
European kinds, are often attacked 
by aphids. The so-called Trumpet 

Oneysuckle (L. sempervirens) has 
delightful tube-like flowers two inches 

and deep red in color. The flow- 

@$ are very brilliant, but the vines 
ae rather difficult to grow well. Oc- 
“sionally they are planted in green- 

es, where much better results are 
ed than outside. 
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Some of the spring blooming bulbs 
seem to bloom quite as satisfactorily 
when planted late as when they are 
put into the ground early in the au- 
tumn. Narcissi, however, should be 
planted in the month of September 
if possible. Doubtless this is because 
they make heavy growth early in the 
spring. Narcissi are cheap now, but 
conditions will change very quickly, 
as the Federal Horticultural Board 
at Washington has given notice that 
an embargo will be placed on these 
bulbs after next year. For that rea- 
son the wise gardener will plant 
rather more heavily than usual this 
season. The various forms of the 
Narcissus offer wide variety, and by 
putting in early, medium and late 
blooming species and varieties, a long 
season of blooms may be enjoyed. 

There are no bulbs which can be 
naturalized more satisfactorily. The 
Poet’s Narcissus in particular is at its 
best when used in large masses along 
the side of a wood or along a fence 
or in a meadow. It increases more 
rapidly and gives more flowers than 
any other species and lasts for many 
years without attention. Narcissus 


poetas is a new race made by crossing 
Narcissus poeticus and the Polyanthus 
Narcissus. They are hardy, and make 


very large and wonderfully beautiful 
flowers. Elvira, Klondike, Triumph, 
Ideal, Irene and Profusion are good 
varieties. 

Among the early Yellow Trumpet 
Daffodils, Emperor, Golden Spur, 
Henry Irving, Spurius, Maximus, P. 
R. Barr, and Glory of Leiden are both 
cheap and good. Empress, Victoria, 
Portia and Grandee are among the in- 
expensive but showy bicolor Trumpet 
Daffodils. Among the sulphur and 
white Trumpets, Mme. de Graf, Mrs. 
Thompson, and W. P. Milner are un- 
excelled. 

Other Narcissi worth planting are 
Aambilis, Mrs. Langtry, Duchess of 
Brabant, Gen. Murray, Barrii, Con- 
spicuous, and Leedsii. The kinds men- 
tioned cover the whole season. 

Narcissus bulbs do not care for very 
rich soil, but the ground should be 
spaded to a depth of fourteen or fif- 
teen inches, and bigger flowers will re- 
sult if a little well rotted cow manure 
or pulverized sheep manure is well 
mixed with the earth. If the soil is 
at all heavy a little sand should be run 
under each bulb. 

Narcissus bulbs should stand about 
five inches apart, and be planted four 
or five inches deep. Planting can be 
done quickly by the use of a dibber 
with a line painted five inches from 
the end so that the planting will be 
uniform. It is always best to keep 
the different species and varieties sep- 
arate, and to plant in irregular groups 
rather than in formal beds. 





NARCISSI BEING GROWN FOR MARKET BULBS IN CALIFORNIA 
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THOMAS ALLEN 


It is with the deepest regret that 
we announce the death of Thomas 
Allen, vice president of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, who passed 
away August 25, very suddenly, while 
awaiting the results of an examination 
at a Worcester hospital. The funeral 
was held the 29th at Mr. Allen’s sum- 
mer home in’ Princeton. 

Mr. Allen, who was 74 years old, 
was a noted artist as well as a man 
of affairs. He was president of the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, 
chairman of the Boston Art Commis- 
sion, president of the Boston Society 
of Water Color Painters, and con- 
nected with many other organizations 
and clubs. 

Mr. Allen was chairman of ‘the Ex- 
hibition Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, and for 
many years had given freely of his 
time and strength in advancing the 
interests of the society. It was Mr. 
Allen who designed Horticulture’s 
very beautiful cover. He will be 
greatly missed at the meetings and 
exhibitions of the Society. 


THE RESURRECTION PLANT 


In past years various concerns have 
advertised the so-called Resurrection 
Plant under different names, and us- 
ually at prices far in excess of its 
market value. It is often sold by these 
eoncerns under the name ‘‘Rose of 
Jericho’’ or ‘*Rose of Sharon.’’ The 
eireular of one dealer which ealls it 
‘*Semper Viva or Rose of Jericho’’ 
and offers it for the modest price of 
twenty-five cents, describes it as ‘‘a 
deodorizer’’ and ‘‘a preventative of 
disease.’’ Claims are also made that 
it is ‘‘a preventative of moths and 
that if a few are scattered about the 
house they will keep out mosquitoes.’’ 

Another concern ealls it the ‘‘Per- 
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sian Plant’’ or ‘‘Cinnamon Rose,’’ 
mentioned by Isaiah in the Bible, and 
attempts to illustrate its appearance 
by giving a very poor figure of some 
cultivated primrose. The plant is said 
to bloom every thirty days, bearing 
‘the most fragrant flowers in exis- 
tence.’’ The Resurrection Plant is, of 
course, not a seed plant, bears no 
flowers and is odorless, although the 
specimens sold by such concerns are 
often artificially scented. 

The true ‘‘Rose of Jericho’’ is a 
small white-flowered annual of the 
mustard family (Anastatica hiero- 
chuntica). It is a native of desert re- 
gions from Arabia and Syria to Al- 
geria, and is supposed to be the ‘‘roll- 
ing thing before the whirlwind’’ men- 
tioned in Isaiah. After flowering, the 
leaves fall off, and the branches be- 
come hard and woody and roll up in- 
to a ball, bearing the seed pods in- 
side. In this state the plants, uprooted 
by the wind, are blown about the 
desert. When the winter rains fall the 
branches spread back, the pods open, 
and the seeds quickly germinate. 
Dried plants retain for years the 
property of opening when moistened, 
although they do not ‘‘come to life’’ 
in the proper sense of the words. The 
plant was brought back to Europe by 
the crusaders, and is the subject of 
many legends and much folklore. Con- 
cerns attempting to sell Selaginella 
lepidophylla as ‘‘Rose of Jericho’’ 
usually apply to it in their cireulars 
much of the fable that belongs prop- 
erly to the Anastatieca. 

The Resurrection Plant (Selaginella 
lepidophylla) bears no flowers, has no 
fragrance or insecticidal value, and 
is in no way connected with the ecru- 
saders or the Holy Land. Its sale un- 
der the name ‘‘Rose of Jericho’’ or 
‘Rose of Sharon’’ at exorbitant 
prices constitutes an evident fraud. 
Its proper market value is about 
twenty-five cents, and it is well worth 
growing as a botanical curiosity. 





LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The following are regent additions 
to the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Soeiety : 


Croup, K. M-P. Practical flower gardening. 
Includes chapters on ‘The shady garden,” 
“Wall gardening,” and “Lawns and garden 
paths” besides the usual subjects treated in a 
general garden book. 

Dykes, W. R. A handbook of garden Irises. 
An enumeration of the genus by sections and 
species, with information as to distribution 
and cultivation. 

Farrer, Recinarp. Alpines and boa plants. 
An amplification of the author’s earlier work, 
“My rock garden.” 

The Enalich rock aarden. A comprehensive ref- 
erence book in two volumes. 

Jerson, W. L. A flora of the economic plants 
of California. A textbook—for—agricultural 
students, bringing out the relationships be- 
tween cultivated and native. plants. 
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Knicut, A. E., ann Epwarp Step. Popular 
botany: the living plant from seed to fruit, 
A compendious work, amply. illustrated, de. 
scribing plant-life throughout the world. 

Linton, E. F. Flora of Bournemouth. 

Linton, W. R. Flora of Derbyshire. 

MacxenziE, J. S. E. British orchids. How ty 
tell one from another. An elementary book 
with colored plates and simple, explicit direc. 
tions for identifying the species. 

Tanwocx, Davin. Manual of gardening jg 
New Zealand. 

Vonvet, J. L. The glorious Gladiolus. Eighty 
pages of practical information based on ey. 
perience. 





SHRUBS THAT ATTRACT BIRDS 


Please tell me in your very interesting 
paper what shrubs I can plant in order tp 
provide food for birds of various kinds over, 
long season. 


It happens that such a list as you 
desire has been prepared by Joseph 
H. Dodson of Kankakee, IIl., presi- 
dent of the American Audubon Assgo- 
ciation. It is taken from Mr. Dod- 
son’s catalogue on bird houses and 
is as follows: 


Amelanchier—June Berry, American. 
Berberis—Barberry, European. 
Berberis—Barberry, Japanese. 
Berberis—Barberry, Purple Leaved. 
Cornus—Dogwood, Siberian. 
Eleagnus—Oleaster or Wild Olive. 
Euonymus—Strawberry Tree, American. 
Euonymus—Strawberry Tree, Japanese 
Winged. 
Ribes—Currant, Golden Flowering. 
Ribes—Currant, Gordan’s Red Flowering. 
Ribes—Currant, Wild Black. 
Rosa rugosa, Japanese Rose. 
Sambucus—Elder, Cut Leaved. 
Sambucus—Elder, Golden. 
Symphoricarpos—Coralberry. 
Symphoricarpos—Snowberry. 
Symphoricarpos—W olfberry. 
Viburnum—Arrow-W ood. 
Viburnum—High Bush Cranberry. 
Viburnum—Nannyberry. 
Viburnum—Wapyfaring Tree. 
Viburnum—Glossy. 
Ligustrum—Privet, Amur. 
Ligustrum—Privet, Ibota. 
Ligustrum—Privet, Prostrate. 
Lonicera—Honeysuckle, Bella. 
Lonicera—Honeysuckle, Morrow’s. 
Lonicera—Honeysuckle, Tartarian. 
Lycium—NMatrimony Vine. 
Rhamnus—Buckthorn, Black. 
Rhamnus—Buckthorn, Adler. 
Rhus—Sumach, Smooth. 
Rhus—Sumach, Staghorn. 
Hippophae rhamnoides—Sea Buckthorn. 
Shepherdia canadensis—Buffalo Berry. 
Prunus pumila—Sand Cherry. 


These plants are all hardy, and more 
beautiful than many other shrubs for 
the reason that they have both flower 
and ornamental fruits. 





TREE WISTARIAS 


When a young plant of Wistara 
is eut back to a height of six # 
eight feet and pruned in for some 
years, the stem will stiffen until it 
is able to stand alone, and the top 
will spread out into a broad head, 
and in this way it becomes an attrac 
tive specimen. If planted in a tub, and 
trained to this erect form, the Wis 
taria, when in flower, makes an & 
cellent plant for conservatory decort 
tion. It can be grown in tree fom 
just as readily on the lawn and set 
eral specimens are to be found 
New England gardens. 
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THE GLOBE THISTLES 


Globe Thistles (Echinops) are bold 

rennials and more at home in heavy 
porders than in small plantings. One 
or two specimens, however, look well 
even in gardens of limited area and 
the Globe Thistles do not spread rap- 
idly like the Bocconia. The leaves are 
rather large but finely cut and the 
fower heads take the form of thistle- 
like balls, the color being a greyish 
blue. The flowers have a great fascin- 
ation for honey bees, which fly about 
them all day. There are several species 
of Eehinops, but all are very much 
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HONEYSUCKLE FRUITS 


‘Many of the Honeysuckles are quite 
as beautiful at this season when cov- 
ered with fruit as earlier in the sum- 
mer when in bloom. The Honeysuckles 
which produce the earliest and show- 
iest fruits are Lonicera tartarica and 
some of its hybrids. These fruits vary 
from scarlet to bright yellow. L. 
amoena has small red fruits in great 
abundance which contrast delightfully 
with the pale green foliage. The better 
known Japanese Honeysuckle, L. Mor- 
rowil, has large orange-red fruits, and 
when properly grown is one of the 





alike in appearance and have the same 
liking for a well manured soil in an 
open situation. They are especially 
geod plants for dry situations, getting 
dlong better without water than most 
perennials. As a rule they are free 
from pests or diseases, but ocecasion- 
illy become infested -with a curious 
fungus which causes the leaves to 
ttm brown. It is well to banish the 


be Thistle from gardens where 
trouble appears. 





THE ECHINOPS OR GLOBE THISTLES 


handsomest of all members of the 
family. Lonicera Maackii also has red 
fruits, which are borne in profusion. 
Many other Honeysuckles of great 


beauty are to be found in the Arnold 
Arboretum collection, but unfortun- 
ately are not yet in commerce. When 
the Honeysuckles are given an abun- 
dance of room and grown in rich 
soil they are among the most valuable 
of garden shrubs, but are never satis- 
factory if crowded or grown in poor 
soil. 





WESTERN BULBS 


Brodiaea and Calochortus were 
planted at the Harvard Botanical 
Garden last autumn. About 15 species 
of each were planted in three lots— 
in the hardy border, in the cold 
greenhouse rockery, and in pots in 
frames. Results were similar in each 
lot. About one-third of the kinds 
made no visible growth, but may ap- 
pear next year, as is the case with 
Erythroniums. Calochortus albus was 
planted in large quantity and the 
bulbs mostly rotted. Two-thirds of 
the species made leaves, often very 


] 





early in the winter or spring, and 
were somewhat injured in some eases, 
but the bulbs seem sound for next 
year. Some made good bloom. Ap- 
parently many of the species are 
hardy and will grow under the treat- 
ment of Erythronium. The following 
flowered very heavily, those outdoors 
in late June: Brodiaea capitata, B. 
minor, B. laxa, B. stellaris, B. How- 
ellii, Calochortus venustus eldorado, 
C. vesta, C. clavatus, C. nitidus. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








I have been interested in checking 
up the newer Roses which were men- 
tioned by Mr. F. L. Atkins in his talk 
at the dedication of the new Rose gar- 
den at Syracuse, N. Y., as reported in 
a recent edition of Horticulture. 


It is hardly necessary to say any- 
thing about Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net, which was in Mr. Atkins’ list. 
Few Roses have received greater atten- 
tion in the garden publications, and it 
has been discussed several times in 
these pages. 

Of the other Roses mentioned in the 
Syracuse talk, Mrs. Henry Morse 
pleases me most. Only a few weeks 
ago I saw it grown almost to perfec- 
tion in a Massachusetts garden, where 
its exquisite beauty drew exclamations 
of delight from everyone who viewed 
it. This new Rose, of English origin, 
is deep pink with silvery pink on the 
reflex petals and orange shades in the 
heart. The flowers are long and 
shapely, and the plants appear to make 
very vigorous growth. It seems to me 
that this ought to make an excellent 
bedding Rose, as well as a good Rose 
for cutting. 


ROCK GARDEN ON THE GEORGE BARNARD ESTATE 


Independence Day is another Rose 
which Mr. Atkins places as among the 
best of the newer varieties. As seen in 
American gardens it seems to merit all 
the praise that has been given it. The 
cream colored flowers with petals of 
golden apricot open very wide and pro- 
duce an unusually rich effect. The 
flowers are fragrant and the plants in 
contrast to Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net and other Roses of that class are 
almost mildew proof. 

I have not seen Sunny Jersey, but I 
understand that it resembles Mme. 
Edouard Herriott except in color, 
being a combination of bronze, apricot, 
salmon and orange. This is another 
English Rose, and I assume also 
reasonably free from mildew and leaf 
spot. 

Red Star, to which Mr. Atkins has 
given his warm approval, has been out 
since 1917, and is among the few red 
Roses that are able to endure the 
brightest sunshine without losing their 
color. 

Mr. Atkins, I understand, is particu- 
larly enthusiastic over Burgemeester 
Sandberg, a hybrid tea first put out by 
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Van Rossen in 1919. He says that it js 
an improved Lady Alice Stanley j, 
flower, foliage and growth, with figy. 
ers of fine form and opening into very 
large blooms. 

The Rose Sabbattier, which is liste 
as one of those recommended, is yp. 
familiar to me, and I cannot find it jp 
any of the catalogues. Very likely this 
article will bring a description frop 
someone who is growing it this Year. 

The Experimental Farm in Ottawa, 
Canada, has been trying out some of 
the newer Roses, a few of which hay 
proved very satisfactory indeed. Cop. 
stance is reported as one of the mog 
effective yellow Roses in the garden, 
with deep yellow buds sometime 
splashed with crimson, but opening on 
in a paler shade. This rose has already 
been grown to some extent in Unite 
States, and seems to merit a high plage 
in the list of yellow Roses for outdoor 
growing, a list which as yet is small. 

Gladys Holland is a well shape 
Rose, the prevailing color of which js 
pink, although suffused with an orange 
shading. If I am not mistaken, this 
a Rose which won a gold medal i 
England a few years ago, and whieh 
is very sweet scented. 

Garden makers who are fond of sin- 
gle Roses will like Isobel, which is re 
ported as growing well in Canada, and 
which I saw thriving nicely not long 
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BOSTON 
161 Massachusetts Ave. 


| AFTER SEPTEMBER FIRST 
Our Boston Office will be More 


Convenient for You to Reach 


ANY of our friends have made it their custom, to 
make our Boston Office their headquarters when 


Before the traffic congestion became so great, our pres- 
ent office at 294 Washington Street seemed to be an 


But now that nearly everybody drives to the city, those 
who want to get to our office find it almost impossible. 
To be more convenient for you, on September Ist we 
move to 161 Massachusetts Avenue, Room 307. 

No more long tiresome drives through crowded streets. 
To reach us now, you will find them wide, open, easy 
to drive through, with ample parking space. 

We want you to make this office your headquarters, as 
usual, whenever you come to Boston. 


You will find Mr. Ormsby there, to look after your 
comfort. So don’t fail to make note of the new address, 





Hitchings 7 G mpany 


Home Office and Factory: 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Empire Bldg. 
13th & Walnut Sts. 





NEW YORE 
101 Park Ave. 























© in a New England garden. The 
s are salmon pink, with a golden 
They are handsome when fully 
but the long pointed buds are 
en more exquisite. 

















@rticularly brilliant red Rose in 
>¥mada, but I cannot find it listed in 
American catalogue. It is of Per- 
titiana origin, and doubtless has the 
eristics of similar French 










it hear a remark made not infre- 
tently that there are no rock gardens 
} be found in the neighborhood of 
oston. This is a mistake. There are 
‘several such gardens which are of 








more than passing interest. The rock 
garden on the fine estate of Mr. 


Thomas E. Proctor, of Topsfield, is 
notable in several respects. Another 
rock garden of great beauty is on the 
estate of Mr. George E. Barndrd in 
Ipswich. In 1915 Mr. Barnard was 
given a special diploma, of which only 
three have ever been awarded by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
for the best planned estate of not 
less than three acres, a high tribute to 
the skill with which it was laid out. 
Since then many changes in the ar- 
rangement of this garden have been 
made, a fact which will be noticed, no 
doubt, by visitors on September 6, 
when the estate is to be thrown open 


A BLUE AND WHITE GARDEN 


Madonna Lilies. A favorite hardy 
garden lily, easy to grow; multiplies 
rapidly. The stout stems 3 to 4 ft. 
are crowned with masses of silvery 
white lilies, deliciously fragrant, and 
strikingly beautiful when inter- 
spersed with the royal blue clusters 
of Delphiniums. 

PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY 
(7th and 8th zone add 10%). 
We offer choice NORTHERN GROWN 
Bulbs large, thick ee 


Selected Bulbs $1.00 $3.50 $12.50 
Monster Bulbs 1.25 4.00 15.50 
NEW DELP 


Duke of Connaught. Dbl. bright vel- 
vety blue centre flushed rose. 

Dusky Monarch. Immense spikes 
smoky purple. 


Earnest. Opalescent blue. 

Lize. Azure blue. 

Lavanda. Soft blue and lilac rose—__ 
Distinct. 1 

Mrs. Creighton. Semi dbl. Deep co- 
balt blue shaded plum—Black eye. 

Queen Semi dbl. Nemophila 
blue, white eye. 

“= Alake—Enormous. Deep violet 
lue. 

Zalil. Sulphur yellow, beautiful and 
distinct. 


Per Pkt. 50c; 4 pkt. 30c; trial pkt. 15c. 

READY NOW—Spanish Iris—TIris 
Hollandia. We list all the beloved 
Spring bulbs, Scillas, (Wood hyacinths) 
Camassias, Leucojum Vernum, etc., etc. 
Various blends of daffodils for natural- 
izing... Send for our Fall Bulb book 
listing these and other rare seeds and 
bulbs. 

Established 47 years. 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
35 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 














Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
th opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under eur correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 74J Newark, New York 












STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ American ” and nearly 
a every other hardy climbes 
A tor list 


Tue Somat ca. [ye 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


[x] me 











Old Deerfield 349%, Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 











to the public in connection with a fete 
to be held on the grounds of the Ben- 
jamin Stickney Cable Memorial Hos- 
pital at Ipswich. This occasion will 
offer an unusual opportunity for 
flower lovers to inspect one of the 
most complete and carefully laid out 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


HORTICULTURE 





Ask for 
Catalogs 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains special lists of 
Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of Hardy, Old 
Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we 
have growing in pots for Summer Planting. 
trated in color and black. It contains an especially instructive 
alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous plants indicating flowering 


period, approximate height, and color. 


POTTED ROSES 


We have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for im- 
mediate outdoor planting. A list of our potted Roses will be sent 


on application. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather in vari- 
ety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn, Euonymus in variety, 
Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 


Vines. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 


You are invited to visit our experimental Rose Garden and Rose 


Fields. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 





Visit 
Nursery 


centre. 
Beautifully illus- 


white eye. 


85 State Street 





New Hybrid Delphiniums 


For Late Summer Sowing 


Seed of the following varieties saved from a 
famous English Collection of name varieties. Stock 
limited. Price, per packet, 75c. 

Special Offer: One packet each of the following 
ten named varieties, $5.00, postpaid. 

CanpipaTE. Bright blue with white centre. 

C. W. MatruHes. 

Lavanpa. A very choice variety with large semi-double 
flowers of a deep rosy lavender with small white 


Litac QueEEN. Splendid spikes of deep mauve with 
white centre. 
MapameE A. Lerepsore. Large spikes of pale blue with 


Mrs. Davey. Clear Cambridge blue. 

Orion. Rich clear blue with white eye. 

Sir Dovucrias Haic. Enormous sized spike with large 
individual flowers of deep purple and blue. 

STATUAIRE Rupe. A magnificent variety of pale helio- 
trope with extra large flowers and spike. 

Tue ALAKE. Extra large flowers and strong spike of 
deep purple blue. 

Send for our Summer Catalog 


« IOS = 
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Pure blue. 










Boston, Massachusetts 
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gardens in New England. It will be 
open from 3 to 7 o’clock, and Mrs. 
Barnard will serve tea. 

In addition to the rock garden, 
which covers a large area, and which 
contains a great variety of material, 
there is a Rose garden surrounded by 
hedges, a water garden spanned by a 
rustie bridge, and extensive perennial 
gardens, which extend along gentle 
slopes and terraces from the house to 
the beautiful Ipswich River, which is 
bordered by Irises and other water 
loving plants, with graceful Birches 
seattered among them. 

Although Mr. Barnard is the pos- 
sessor of some twenty medals, won 
over a period of five years, his great- 
est pride is in the garden itself, the 
splendid trees and shrubs with which 
it abounds, and the wide sweeping 
lawns which give a sense of restfulness 
and satisfying content often missed on 
large places where the planting has 
been done “less skillfully. 





COMING EVENTS 


Newport, R. I., September 4-5. Annual 
flower show of the Newport Horticultural 
Society at Convention Hall, Newport Beach. 

San Francisco, Cal., September 4-6. An- 
nual exhibition of the Dahlia Society of 
California at the Palace Hotel. 


Newport, R. I., September 9-11. Annual 
convention of the American National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners. 


Boston, Mass., September 13-14. Annual 
Dahlia exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in connection with the New 
England Dahlia Society. 

Hartford, Conn., September 16-17 Annua. 
flower show of the Connecticut Horticultural 
Society at the Old State House. ~ 

New York Oity, September 23-25.  An- 
nual Dahlia show of the American Dahlia 
Society, at the 7ist Regiment Armory, 34th 
Street and Park Ave. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., September 26-27. The 
twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the Tarry- 
town Horticultural Society at the Y. M. C. A 
Building. 

Sewickley, Pa., October 1-3. Annual Dahlia 
show of the Sewickley Horticultural Society. 

New York City, Noyember 6-9. Annual 
convention and exhibition of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America. 





THE BUGLES 
Amateurs who have planted newly- 
made rock gardens will do well to re- 
member that the popular Alpine 





PEONIES 


Standard and Commercial Varieties 
Wholesale and Retail 


NARCISSI 


Standard Varieties and Novelties 


TULIPS 


Blooming Size and Planting Stock 


You can make money a these, 
both bulbs and flowers 


They work while you sleep. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 











Bugle (Ajuga Genevensis) although 
very handsome when in bloom, in- 
creases so fast as almost to become 
a weed. The flowers are of the deep- 
est blue and borne on axillary cymes 
in spike-like form. Nothing makes a 
more effective display when in bloom. 
This Bugle also makes a very effee- 
tive pot-plant, and has been used, 
slightly forced, for spring bedding. 
The varieties, Alba and Variegata, 
of A. reptans, are less showy, but 
very useful plants for covering spaces 
under trees. The Bugles are among 
the very desirable plants for situa- 
tions to which they are adapted, but 


must not be permitted to become too 


rampant. 





CANNA PALM BEACH 
(Cover Illustration) 


Palm Beach is one of the novelty 
Cannas of distinction, with delicate 
shading, which almost rival those of 
the Orchid. The flower petals are 
broad and long, and maize-yello¥, 
with a blush of- pearly pink. The 
throat and lower petals aressoft buf- 
yellow, shaded to apricot, producing 
a harmony of beautiful coloring. 
Cannas of this type are becoming i 
creasingly popular for garden use. 
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WE are offering not only the 

world’s best groupings of 
these two splendid flowers, but by 
far the largest selection in HUB- 

® BARD’S MASTER LISTS of Peo- 

0 nies and Iris to be found anywhere. 
These lists will assist you in the se- 
lection of these weed we flowers, 
classifying as they do colors, sea- 
sonable blooming periods and fully 
describing each ‘ind and variety, 
with prices plainly quoted, together 
with both Peony and Iris society 
ratings plainly indicated. 


Hubbard’s unique guarantee 
plainly states: “We will replace 
with three any plant blooming 
not true to description.” 


| Clarence WY. HubbarD 


GROWER OF 


d& PEONIES & IRISES A 


} 1530 WILMETTE AVE.— WILMETTE. ILLINOIS 


Wewillalsoreplace any articlethat 
may be received in bad condition. 
Hubbard’s service is offered tothose 
who may wantassistance in selecting 
sorts best suited for special purposes. 
No trouble to answer questions. 


to make sure 
Order Now (? vos ai 


just what you want. Prices lower— 
Quality the best. 

Iris shipped after July 1. 

Peonies after September 1. 

Wemadetheworld’s largest single 

purchase from Wm. A. Peterson— 
all of his Iris in 1923, and over 
$30,000 worth of Peonies—allchoice 
varieties. We have the largest stock 
of rare and fine Peonies and Irises 
in the world. 


HORTICULTURE 





Peonies yew List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA MINN. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE MASS. 








IRISES and 
PEONIES 


I am trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








PEONIES PLAT LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 








Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


When you want some High Quality 
Gladiolus Bulbs, absolutely pure and 
up to size, you just naturally send for 
our catalogue. 


JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








NEW ENGLAND 


N 
KO UALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
for Year Boo 


ved k 
@Aitle Tree Farms @ 
FRAM d 


INGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 











Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated peony 
booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES 
By Gumm 
Eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 
fifteen for $5.00. Sarah Bernhardt 
free with each $5.00 order. Fresh 
peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 
Send for catalogue 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 








IRIS BARGAINS 


Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. COyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a dozen. Deep yellow, same price. 
Sent by express unless otherwise 
requested. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Olark 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 











CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 




















FOR SALE—Just outside of Lakewood, N. J., 
a five-acre place on main road—only two 
miles out. Established plant and flower busi- 
ness for 15 years. Cottage, four greenhouses, 
two barns, tool and wagon sheds, chicken 
houses, Skinner irrigation system. Place nicely 
laid out. Beautiful shade and evergreen 
trees, also fruit. For particulars inquire of 
Mrs. J. G. Wackwitz, owner, Lakewood, New 








Gladioli lovers are cordially invited 
to visit our planting of the newer varie- 
ties originated by Kunderd, Diener, Cole- 
man, Decorah, Fischer, Salbach, Gage 
and other hybridizers. 


We are now prepared to quote whole- 
sale prices on all sizes of bulbs and bulb- 
lets for fall delivery. Send for quota- 
tions or your name and address for retail 
or wholesale lists. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 


SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














BOSTON 
MASS. 


|HOUGHTONSL GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 


Sd 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
i District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park ai 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 





DREER’S 


DORMANT ROSES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


A list of new and standard 
varieties of Dormant Roses is 


offered in 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and Sea- 


sonable Seeds. 
Write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























David Clark’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, ~ ~ MASS. 








FoTtLer, Fiske, Rawson Co. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 
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PURE HONEY act: 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone #025 4.00 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 


Pints $.75 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 











Hyper- Fumus 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


for Gardens, Lawns. Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J) 








WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For walks, 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, etc. 
1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 
Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 parts 
water. 
ANDREW ae, Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 





WANTED—A man of experience in the 
growing of vegetable seeds, particularly gat 
den peas, to act as manager of our Idaho 
operations with office at St. Anthony, Idaho, 
to succeed Mr. John B. Davis, recently de 
ceased. Must be man of maturity and execu 
tive ability. Position offers fine opportunity 
for ambitious, energetic, capable man; use 
less for others to apply. In applying state 
age, experience, qualifications in detail, 
ary expected, how promptly could assume po 
sition, etc. 

THE EVERETT B. GLARE SEED CO. 
Milford - - Connecticut 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





Hardy Perennial Flower Plants 
Delphinium, Hollyhock, Foxglove, Can- 
terbury Bells, Achillea, Hibiscus, Wall- 
flower, Sweet William, Oolumbine, 
Phlox, Gypsophila, Stokesia, Oriental 
Poppy, Pyrethrum, Gaillardia, and 
many others. These flowers are per- 
fectly hardy, living outdoors during 
winter, and may be planted any time 
during the fall. a free. + aed 











D. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y 














PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS, Goodell’s 
World-famous Mixture, Steele’s and choicest 
strains added; euese colors, $5.00 per 1000, 
$23.00 per 5000 Seed, $8.00 per oz. 

MG. Judd, Megr., Dwight, Mass. 


Cash. 








GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24¢;_in % 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and be 
out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. 

Dasha, 149 North St., North > Weymouth, Mast. 


——_—_—e 





FREESIA BULBS (Purity) grown from hand — 


selected planting stock. Well matured = 

to grade. White skinned quality. 

prices on these and on Yellow and wit 

Callas, Gladioli and Tritonias. 
E. L. Williams, 288 King 5t., 

Santa Cruz, Calif 





Sept 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HortTicuLTuRE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. | 
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HORTICULTURE 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Garden Perennials 


and Ornamental Evergreens 


in an excellent assortment 


Place your orders now for stock of the famous Cherry 
Hill Quality. Then you can begin your fall planting in 
September so that all will have a chance to get well estab- 


lished before winter. 


Visit us and see how well we are growing our stock. 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays 


West Newbury, Mass. 








FARQUHAR’S SUPERB PANSIES 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
DAISIES 


Pansy, Farquhar’s Finest Show, Mixed. A blend of the 
most beautifully colored and largest flowering sorts 
from the world’s leading Pansy Specialists. % oz., 
$3.50; % oz., $2.00; large pkt., 50 cts.; second size pkt., 
25 cts. 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis) Alpestris Victoria. The strain 
we offer of this splendid variety is the finest procurable, 
producing dwarf compact plants fairly smothered with 
bright blue flowers. %4 oz., $1.25; % oz., 75 cts.; pkt., 
15 cts. 


Daisy (Bellis Perennis). The English Double Daisies are 
invaluable for early blooming in masses or planted in 
combination with other Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double Pink. A mammoth strain 
producing flowers double the size of the ordinary. 
¥% oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double White. Pure white form of 
the above. % oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Quilled Red. A distinct and very 
beautiful variety. Pkt., 25 cts. 


Send for our Special Midsummer Bulletin containing a 
complete list of hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, Pot- 
grown Strawberries, Forcing Bulbs, etc., mailed free on 
request. ; 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston 
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THE INSECTICIDE SUPREME 
Spray the Bugs with a 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY — 
and se WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME . 

1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 


For sale by all dealers 


SPRINGFIELD 
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